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composition, are discussed and analyzed. The author believes in 
woman's suffrage, favors the short ballot, criticizes the courts and 
judicial procedure, and concludes with an effective chapter upon "Our 
Defective Citizenship," which in the last analysis is the real cause of our 
political graft and inefficiency. "Better systems are needed, but, above 
all, a higher sense of righteousness and responsibility among the voters." 
To meet this need, public education must be more virile and effective, 
churches more militant, and our patriotism must be the patriotism of 
the new age, the patriotism of peace. 

On the whole the volume is fair and accurate, though doubtless many 
will find reasonable grounds to disagree with the analysis of political 
parties and the forces behind them. In dealing with the court and legal 
questions, the writer's criticisms have occasionally evidenced a super- 
ficiality not found in other portions of the volume. However, few if 
any books of like nature will be found which are as readable and popular 
in their appeal and which at the same time are as reliable and instructive, 
well-grounded in fact, and wholesome in spirit. It is not so constructive 
as thought-provoking. It is not a ready-made solution for the ills of 
democracy, but is an excellent approach to the intelligent study and 
appreciation of our national problems. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 

University of Wisconsin 



The Old World in the New. The Significance of Past and Present 
Immigration to the American People. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: Century Co., 1914. Pp. 318. $2.40. 

The contents of this volume are for the most part already familiar 
to readers of the Century, in which its chapters have been appearing in 
serial form during the past year. Not a few of these readers will wel- 
come these articles in book form, despite the flood of immigration 
literature in recent years. Indeed The Old World in the New may well 
prove the most influential study of the immigration problem published 
since the findings of the Federal Immigration Commission became 
available for exploitation. The reputation of its author, its freshness 
of illustration, its spicy style, its scope and method, all combine to give 
it a wide appeal; and the vigor and hard-headedness with which the 
larger meanings of American immigration are presented are calculated 
to bring conviction. 
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The viewpoint of the author is set forth succinctly in the preface: 

I am not of those who consider humanity and forget the nation, who pity 
the living but not the unborn. To me, those who are to come after us stretch 
forth beseeching hands as well as the masses on the other side of the globe. 
Nor do I regard America as something to be spent quickly and cheerfully for the 
benefit of pent-up millions in the backward lands. What if we become crowded 
without their ceasing to be so ? I regard it as a nation whose future may be of 
unspeakable value to the rest of mankind, provided that the easier conditions 
of life here be made permanent by high standards of living, institutions, and 
ideals, which finally may be appropriated by all men. We could have helped 
the Chinese a little by letting their surplus millions swarm in upon us a gen- 
eration ago; but we have helped them infinitely more by protecting our 
standards and having something worth their copying when the time came. 

In plan and method the volume is also distinctive. After the intro- 
ductory chapter on "The Original Make-Up of the American People," 
it divides itself into two unlabeled parts. The first is longer, and con- 
sists of seven chapters each devoted to the' characterization and evalu- 
ation of one of the following immigrant elements: "The Celtic Irish"; 
"The Germans"; "The Scandinavians"; "The Italians"; "The 
Slavs"; "The East European Hebrews"; and "The Lesser Immigrant 
Groups." With rare skill in each case are data — historical, statistical, 
anecdotal — marshaled with a view at once to compelling interest of style, 
to essential accuracy of generalization, and to the significance for our 
Americanism of the coming of the peoples discussed. 

The second part comprises four chapters on the economic, social, 
political, and ethnic effects of modern American immigration as a whole, 
and in each there is an emphatic restrictionist note. For the streaming 
in of millions from backward regions "is sensibly converting this country 
from a low-pressure area to a high-pressure area" (p. 225) and is raising 
"the pressure-gauge at once for laborers but only gradually for other 
classes" (p. 226). Moreover, "until education, democratic ideas, and 
the elevation of women restrict their increase or modern machine indus- 
try widens their opportunities, these regions will continue to produce 
a surplus of people, which the enterprising avarice of steamship com- 
panies will make ever more mobile and more threatening to the wage- 
earners of an advanced country." The continuance of this depressive 
immigration will mean nothing catastrophic, but "a mysterious slacken- 
ing in social progress. The mass will give signs of sluggishness, and the 
social procession will be strung out" (p. 255). Politically the admission 
to citizenship of "myriads of strangers who have not yet passed the 
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civic kindergarten" will mean the reopening of questions supposed to be 
settled, the threshing over again of old straw, and the leaving untouched 
"ripe sheaves ready to yield the wheat of wisdom under the flails of 
discussion." "Pressing questions — public hygiene, conservation, the 
control of monopoly, the protection of labor go to the foot of the 
docket, and public interests suffer" (p. 279). Withal, beauty, stature, 
vitality, morality will probably decline, and "the older immigrant 
stocks are becoming sterile even as the old Americans became sterile" 
(p. 303). Never have the foreign-born and their children formed so 
large a proportion of the American people as at the present time, and 
" the blood now being injected into the veins of our people is sub-common" 
(p. 285). 

However fully we may share with Professor Ross this dark view of 
the situation, we cannot but regret that here and there he uses pictur- 
esque but opprobrious and offensive terms in characterizing these new- 
comers and heightens effects at the cost of exaggeration and sweeping 
generalization. We should also welcome, even in work of this popular 
nature, an occasional reference to sources. 

It is worthy of note that the ethnic and intellectual aspects of 
immigration receive especial attention; an interesting feature of the 
volume is the mental rating of the various racial groups. The emphasis 
of the book is that of the sociologist and social psychologist rather than 
that of the economist, who has contributed so largely to our immi- 
gration literature. 

Paul S. Peirce 

State University of Iowa 



Jewish Immigration to the United States. By Samuel Joseph. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Vol. LIX, No. 4, 1914. 

Dr. Joseph's account of Jewish immigration is a useful analysis of 
the causes and characteristics of one of the most important elements 
in our immigration of the past thirty years. It is divided into two parts : 
(1) a discussion of the economic, social, and political conditions in Russia, 
Roumania, and Austria-Hungary which have caused the emigration of 
the Jews, and (2) the numbers and characteristics of those who have 
come to the United States. 

The immigration of the Russian Jews is the most important, for 
out of over 1,500,000 Jews who came to the United States from 1881 



